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EDITORIALS 


the reader will find the names and addresses of 

those four gentlemen appointed to purchase by 
negotiation canned vegetables for the Chicago Quar- 
termaster. It’s hardly likely that canners need any 
urging to deal with these buyers, for they have demon- 
strated over and over again that this is the way they 
like to do business with the Army. Furthermore they 
know that these men know the ropes, talk their lan- 
guage. For they come from the ranks of the industry, 
performed with distinction during World War II, and 
have been called on before, as now, to save the day for 
the Army. 


| ite Q.M. BUYERS—On another page of this issue 


In some items, particularly tomatoes and some toma- 
to Products, their task seems well nigh hopeless this 
time. There are two basic reasons why canners should 
jump at the opportunity of dealing with them. First 
because negotiation eliminates many of the undesirable 
features of dealing with the government. And that 
thought could be expanded considerably but unless we 
miss our guess, canners know full well, as does the 
Army, what is meant by that statement. The thought 
this column would like to put over here is that if this 
is the way you want it, then prove to the powers that 
be that this system works. 


The second reason, and this should come ahead of the 
first, is patriotism. But an appeal to the patriotism of 
the Canning Industry would be entirely uncalled for. 
Both individually and collectively, the industry’s record 
of patriotism is a proud one. Ask anyone of these 
buyers and they’ll cite dozens and dozens of cases 
where the canner went way out of line to accommodate 
them in former emergencies. And that goes without 
saying, for don’t canners have sons defending the cause 
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of democracy in this most inhuman, worse than war 
police action? Aren’t canners’ sons wearing the uni- 
form of every branch of service in all parts of the 
world. No, there’s no need of an appeal to patriotism. 


But there’s more that should be said about this busi- 
ness with Uncle Sam. And that concerns the matter 
of price. As just about everybody knows, the supplies 
that have been thus far obtained have cost the services 
a pretty penny. Admittedly it’s a bit difficult to present 
convincing arguments as to why the government should 
get a break on price. Heaven knows everybody else 
is getting their slice out of government funds. We 
could use the perfectly valid argument that two wrongs 
don’t make a right, or we could remind readers that 
the subsistence branch has to stay within a budget, and 
that it’s just possible that in trying to get their toma- 
toes and corn and peas and what not at a price they 
think reasonable, they might make the very human er- 
ror of waiting too long, with the result that some 
services chow may not be up to snuff. 


Yes, we could use those arguments, but rather than 
appeal to your emotions, let’s look at some other good, 
sound reasons why you should give the Army a break 
in price. 


No. 1—If the supplies can’t be obtained at a price 
the Army thinks reasonable, somebody might get the 
idea that’s a good excuse for price control. No. 2— 
Somebody in a higher echelon might be persuaded to 
get tough. And in case the reader hasn’t been told, 
when the Army starts getting tough, there’s just plain 
h--1 to pay—things start to fly, people get hurt, but 
the Army has its way. So let’s not put a whip in the 
hands of the master, nor antagonize one of our very 
best customers. 
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THE PLANT ENGINEER 


By CONNIE STAFFA 


This column will appear at least once a month. The 
author invites plant engineers, superintendents, or any 
one with a production engineering problem, to submit 
questions freely, c/o this publication. Readers are invited 
also to tell how specific problems were overcome, or labor 
saving short cuts instituted, so that others may profit 
thereby. 


APPLICATION AND MAINTENANCE OF 
ELECTRIC MOTORS 


As was mentioned in the September issue, we will discuss the 
types, application, operating condition, and maintenance of mod- 
ern motors in this issue. 


Type: Basically, there are 2 types of motors; the first is oper- 
ated by direct current and referred to as a d.c. motor. The 
other is operated by an alternating current and is referred to 
as an a.c. motor. The motors are manufactured in various 
models of each type which are so designed to meet many dif- 
ferent applications throughout every known industrial field in 
the world. 


General purpose, direct current, or d.c. motors, are manufac- 
tured of all steel construction, drip-proof, with ball bearings, 
pre-lubricated and sealed for life, and for constant adjustable 
or vari-speed applications, these motors can be had with ratings 
from 1 h.p. to 30 h.p. and voltages ranging from 115, 230, 550 
and 660 volts. 


Alternating current or a.c. motors, are manufactured to suit 
every known need. They are available from manufacturers’ 
stock in drip-proof, splash-proof, totally enclosed, and explosion 
proof style, and operate on single or 3 phase current with 
voltages ranging from 110 volts to 440 volts. 


There are also gear motors which can be had in many styles such 
as control and right angle drive. These motors are compact, 
integral units with constant speeds and available in many speed 
ratios. They are used to eliminate complicated jack shafts and 
reduction gears, which are normally necessary to reduce motor 
speeds. For that low r.p.m. operation, canners will find this 
type of motor most applicable for their needs. 


A sanitary motor is also available. It has a streamlined hous- 
ing with a smooth surface and no cracks or depressions for 
dirt to accumulate. This style of motor can be had with either 
splash-proof or totally enclosed housings, in horsepower ratings 


from % h.p. to 7% h.p. for the totally enclosed, and % h.p. to 40 
h.p. for the splash-proof style. 


In my last article, I stated that modern electric motors are 
made from better materials, improved bearings, more carefully 
designed housings, so to give more protection, and in general, 
render a better service than ever before. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that how good that service will be depends 
entirely upon how well you choose a motor to do a specific job, 
Motors have to be worked under various conditions, and drive 
different kinds of loads, so it is easily seen that a particular 
motor is required to do each different kind of job. The motors 
are available to efficiently meet such conditions as splashing, or 
falling liquids, dirt, fumes and high temperatures, so if you use 
the motor under conditions for which it is designed, you will find 
that it will give very satisfactory service without unnecessary 
trouble and expense. 


The horsepower required to drive the load is of utmost impor- 
tance. A motor will give its best service when operated at 
approximately its full rating. It will also carry some overload 
continuously and still heavier loads for a short period of time, 
Severe loads, however, will cause overheating and result in a 
very short motor life, so be careful not to overload your motor. 
Underloading a motor or using a motor which is too large for 
the job will not cause any damage to the motor, but it will very 
definitely result in inefficiency; the power cost will go up and 
profits down under this type of application. 


Maintenance: Motors, like every type of machinery, cannot 
run forever without care or some maintenance. Previously, it 
was mentioned that modern motors have many new designed 
features which make them superior to old motors, but the need 
for inspection at suitable intervals is still required. The inter- 
vals of inspection depend very much upon the service and appli- 
cation. It is recommended that users of motors, and especially 
food processors who are users of motors operating under very 
severe service conditions, set up an inspection schedule. This 
schedule should be as routine and thorough as a night watch- 
man’s round, to make sure that nothing is overlooked. 


Maintenance Program: Every one month to three months, 
it is advisable to inspect all motors in your plant. 


Check 
Operation 


Look For 


Noise, vibration and 
overheating 


Action 


Determine the cause and 
correct 


Tighten connection and 
replace if necessary 


Current 
connection 


Poor contact, damaged 
reducers 


Determine cause ani cor- 
rect. May be due to 
dirt in bearings, <efec- 
tive balls, rollers o 
races, Replacement 
usually necessary. 


Anti-friction Noise or vibration 
bearings 


Brushes Worn, chipped or broken Clean or replace if 


brushes Required 


Correct oil level, leakage Add proper oil as recom 
of oil mended by manufac: 
turer 


Gear Case 
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The State of the 


Pickle Industry 


By LEON 8S. GLASER 


President National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation, Delivered at 58th Annual Meet- 
ing, October 20, 1950, Chicago, Illinois. 


Colonel Miller* slated me to speak on 
“THE STATE OF THE INDUSTRY.” 
That permits wide ranges of thought. 
My ideas roamed all over the lot... 
and so will my remarks! 

First, I want to say that my pet peeve 
is some righteous individual who de- 
clares that Pickles are a luxury and not 
a necessity. 

I join the laughing or kidding of my 
acquaintance who wise cracks about the 
Pickle game. The more smiles and fun 
and happiness that he gets out of Pickles 
... the better I like it. 


But when he seriously comments that 
Pickles are unnecessary in our economy 

. the more I want to argue that so 
are automobiles . . . because people can 
walk. And why must we have beds or 
chairs when people can lie or sit on the 
floor. Then jokes and entertainment are 
unnecessary, too, because people could 
be solemn all the time... and don’t have 
to enjoy life. 

Pickles only pep up other foods... 
add relish to meals . . . balance diets. 
After all, American still can live... 
even if their meals are bland. 


What do housewives think of Pickles? 
It’s high time that the figures of life 
were properly presented to merchandisers 
responsible for the distribution of foods. 


At retail level, Pickle sales are run- 
ning at a rate of over $200,000,000 per 
year. That amount is staggering. No 
other single vegetable or fruit brings so 
much dollar sales volume to grocery 
stores ! 

Still. Pickles almost never are used 
for loss leaders. In profit, they rank 
among the highest percentage group of 
all important food products. 


Pickle distributors . . . wholesale, chain, 
and super market . . . now are making 
over 850,000,000 per year gross profit 
on Pickle sales. That figure cannot be- 
gin to be touched by any other canned 
or bottled fruit or vegetable! 

Because of such tremendous volume, 
do we beat down the remuneration of 
broker. and salesmen? Far from it! 

Just compare the percentage of 
broker:ge paid on Pickles with the per- 
centag paid on canned corn or peas or 
tomato's or peaches or pineapple or 
beans, 

Brok. vs and salesmen are collecting 
at the ate of over $5,000,000 a year for 
selling Pickles. They don’t come even 
close to earning that much on any other 
canned or bottled food product! 

Have these highly satisfactory profits 
for distvibutors and generous payments 


“dward T. Miller, secretary, National 
ickle Packers Assocation. 
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PICKLE OFFICERS—Leon S. Glaser, 
(right) of the Glaser, Crandell Co., Chic- 
ago, and James M. Irwin, of the H. W. 
Madison Co., Cleveland, were re-elected 
President and Vice-President, respective- 
ly, of the National Pickle Packers Asso- 
ciation at the 58th annual meeting held 
in Chicago, Oct. 19 and 20. 

Earl G. Van Holten of J. G. Van Holten 
& Son, Milwaukee, was renamed Trea- 
surer. 

Directors of the NPPA, re-elected for 
three year terms are: Lewis A. Hirsch, 
Hirsch Brothers & Company, Louisville; 
Nelson Morgan, Western Food Products 
Company, Inc., Hutchinson, Kansas; 
Harry A. Tuttle, M. A. Gedney Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; and Earl Price, 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, Chicago. 

Addis Cates of Charles F. Cates & Sons, 
Inc., Faison, North Carolina, was named 
to fill the unexpired director’s term of H. 
Roy Cates, who died August 26, and was 
elected a Director for an additional three 
years. 


to brokers and salesmen hurt Pickle 
volume? The answer lies in sales hav- 
ing increased about 50% during the 5 
year span since the historic wartime re- 
cord was attained in 1945. 


Let’s teach those facts of life where 
they’ll do the most good. Let’s spread 
that gospel among distributors who can 
benefit Pickles by building tremendous 
mass displays . .. by featuring Pickles 
in their advertising ... by alerting their 
sales people to the promotion and featur- 
ing of Pickles. 


PROUD PICKLERS 


Pickles must be America’s oldest indus- 
try which employs young veterans of 
long service. 

That rather fancy phrase is a crystal- 
lization of the million thoughts that ran 
through my mind as I poured over the 
roster of our members and the talks they 
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had made to this group during the past 
couple years. 

Of the long American life of our call- 
ing, there can be no question. How 
many other industries can trace back 
their activities to the Pilgrim fathers 
. . . who served Pickles with their 
Thanksgiving turkey .. . or to Thomas 
Jefferson who, trout like, fished gleaming 
Gherkins from Aunt Sally’s crock be- 
neath the cellar stairs? 

Three out of four members listed in 
our roster are veterans of long service. 
Few have been active less than 10 years. 
Many are gaining their second wind 
after 25 years... or 30... or 40 years. 
One of my dearest associates had had 
his feet in Pickle brine for 53 years... 
and he’s tougher than ever . . . continual- 
ly popping up with something new that 
he’s worked out or learned. 

It’s not unreasonable that I brag about 
my fellow Picklers . .. because I’m ter- 
ribly proud of them. I think they are 
the youngest, most mentally alert, most 
interesting group of men I know. 

Little wonder! We are engaged in 
a fascinating game. Though extremely 
old, it has no set pattern. The rules 
continually change. Problems of mer- — 
chandising during one season bear little 
resemblance to problems of the previous 
year. 

For example . . . last Fall we were 
faced with supplies about 30% larger 
than established demand. We racked our 
brains to lower prices without losing 
money. 

Now, available supplies are 25% 
smaller than established demand. Our 
problem is how to raise prices without 
losing customers. 

Last year we pleaded to not lower 
quality while dropping prices. 

Now we beg you to raise quality while 
your prices go up... so that consumers 
will get something more for their money 
than just higher prices! 

It’s only 2% years since we were over- 
burdened with Relish stock and large 
Pickles in brine . .. when we urged our 
publicity counsel to build demand for 
Relish and Cross Cuts and Dills . . . and 
to play down publicity which would in- 
crease sales of small vat run stock. 

We urged members to stop salting 
oversize and coarse Pickles . . . to con- 
centrate efforts upon growing and har- 
vesting more small stock. 

Cooperation in every direction must 
have been perfect. Today, we are not 
in terribly bad shape on small vat run 
Pickles. Perhaps there are not enough 
to take care of demand. But the shor- 
tage is not severe. However, large 
Pickles and Relish stock supply is way 
below what the industry needs to handle 
established consumption. 

To me, it is simply fascinating the way 
that the pattern changes from one year 
to another. It keeps us on our toes try- 
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ing to remold our thinking in line with 
current conditions. More than anything 
else, that keeps us veterans pliable... 
enjoying a game which provides a good 
living and continual mental exercise. 


REPORTING STATISTICS TO THE 
ASSOCIATION 


Last June, Olney Brown* remarked 
“Old figures are like yesterday’s news- 
paper. Current figures are interesting 
and vital.” 

That man and his committee have done 

a wonderful job in outlining for Colonel 
Miller a statistical program which has 
enabled us contributors to gain informa- 
tion vital to the operation of our individ- 
ual businesses. 
. Some years ago, my Company was 
skeptical about furnishing certain in- 
formation to the Association. Today, we 
welcome every new statistical service. 
The answers come to us faster than from 
any other source and guide us toward 
better merchandising, increased volume, 
more intelligent acquisition and disposal 
of raw materials. 

The newest service . . 
years old... regards dollar sales vo- 
lume. 26 members monthly report their 
sales to Colonel Miller. He aggregates 
those reports . . . and within ten days 
tells us what a large segment of the 
industry is doing . .. so that we may 
compare our own progress. 


Latest figures are terrifically encourag- 
ing. During the year ending October 
1, 1950, sales of those 26 members were 
$34,222,548 . . . compared to sales of 
$30,727,563 for year ending October 1, 
1949. That’s an increase of 11%... 
despite lower prices having prevailed 
for most of the 12 months. 

Volume during August and September 
was even more dramatic in its increase. 
Compared to the same two months of 
last year, sales climbed from $4,673,472 
to $6,957,618 . .. a jump of 49%. 

There is no reason why you should not 
get these figures and all other statis- 
tics as soon as they are available. All 
you have to do is to report your own 
figures. Those reports must be regular 
and steady. They cannot be sporadic. 

The more contributors to statistics 
. . . the more accurately they will por- 
tray conditions of the entire industry ... 
and the better they will serve to guide 
your operations and those of your com- 
petitors. 

Remember that it is good to have a 
well posted competitor. His actions 
seldom hurt you. Almost invariably, ir- 
responsible activities come from people 
in the industry who are not acquainted 
with actual conditions. 


. now almost 2 


PICKLE PUBLICITY 


Jim Irwin* commented that “Increas- 
ing volume by taking it from a competi- 
tor is not the answer to our problem. 


*F, Olney’ Brown, 
Chicago, IIl. 


*James M. Irwin, The H, W, Madiso op 
Cleveland, 


Squire Dingee Company, 


8 


The true answer lies in a Nationwide 
increase of Pickle consumption.” That 
statement was a perfect wording of the 
philosophy upon which our entire in- 
dustry has progressed so beautifully. 

If one of us manages... by salesman- 
ship or by merchandising or by cut prices 
. . . to displace another packer’s line in 
some particularly desirable outlet .. . 
it isn’t long before the ousted packer is 
trying to displace a competitor of his... 
maybe the same one who wrestled. away 
the prized outlet. The merry go round 
continues . . . we change partners... 
but none of us is any better off. 

Our Sills publicity activities ... super- 
vised by Jim Irwin . . . have been con- 
centrated upon making housewives more 
conscious of Pickles .. . teaching them 
how to serve Pickles in more ways... 
how Pickles make other foods more tasty 
and appetizing. 

All of these activities are pointed to- 
ward higher consumption for the entire 
industry. 

This program has worked so remark- 
ably that commercial failures in the 
Pickle game have been almost unheard 
of for three years ... and each of us 
is enjoying larger volume of sales in 
dollars and in bushels . . . and we don’t 
even get excited when a new packer en- 
ters the game! 

Personally, I hope our publicity pro- 
gram will continue unabated during this 
entire coming year... even while Pickles 
are short ... so if we do have a good 
crop and ample supplies next Fall, our 
friends at Sills will have so sharpened 
the Country’s appetite for Pickles that 
we will be able to continue packing and 
merchandising without encountering a 
harmful drop in prices. 

An important phase of the Sills pro- 
gram... if we give them the green light 

. is to educate merchants and store 
managers as to the volume possibilities 
of Pickles . . . the importance of Pickle 
profits . . . the fact that Pickles sell on 
impulse . . . and that conspicuous and 
attractive displays of Pickles are the 
surest way to build sales. 


Such education is not imparted over- 
night. It takes long and constant pound- 
ing. That kind of work is necessary to 
insure the kind of cooperation we must 
have if we want to profitably market 
the big crop which might come our way a 
year from now. 


COST AND PROFIT 


Here is my final thought! 

Let’s accurately estimate our replace- 
ment costs ... and price our merchan- 
dise to return a normal profit. 

How much would your brine stock cost 
you today? What are your labor rates? 
What does it cost you to transport mer- 
chandise to customers? What are you 
paying for glass...caps... sugar... 
vinegar ... spices ... cooperage? 

After you have calculated replacement 
value of your merchandise, add to it 
just a normal profit. Don’t try to grow 
rich in one year. You’re in this game 
for a long time to come, Treat your 
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customers . .. distributors and consumers 
... decently. Put Pickles within their 
reach at as reasonable prices as will 
return your replacement costs and a liy- 
ing profit. You will develop a following 
to insure successful operations over the 
coming years. 


These next 12 months may be the most 
crucial in the history of our game. By 
intelligent and forward looking merchan- 
dising ... in regard to quality ... and 
prices ... and publicity . .. we might 
guarantee the future welfare of the en- 
tire industry 


Let’s all play ball the best we can. 


WEEDS IN PEAS CHECKED 
WITH GRANULAR CYANAMIDE 


A chemical weed-killer which can be 
applied with a grain drill or lime 
spreader offers new possibilities to pea 
growers. The chemical, calcium cyan- 
amide, is commercially available in the 
form of dustless pellets and was the 
basis for tests undertaken at the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Geneva. 


The powder form of the chemical has 
already been successfully used for the 
control of broad-leaved weeds in peas 
but its use has been limited because 
dusting equipment is required and appli- 
cations must be made when plants are 
wet. The dust form of calcium cyanamide 
is also very disagreeable to handle and, 
inasmuch as the dusting is accomplished 
after the peas have emerged, ground 
equipment causes injuries to the young 
peas. 


In the 1950 experiments, vegetable 
crop specialists at the Experiment Sta- 
tion found that good weed control could 
be obtained by applying the granular 
cyanamide with an ordinary grain drill 
or lime spreader before the young pea 
plants emerge from the soil. The pelleted 
chemical was applied six days after 
planting and decomposed slowly enough 
to kill or retard weed growth until the 
peas had dominated them. Rates of 250- 
300 pounds of the weed-killer per acre 
gave best results, pea injuries having 
been noted in plots given 500 pounds. 


Because the crops from these tests 
were harvested early at a tenderometer 
reading of 85, no definite benefit from 
the nitrogen contained in the cyanamide 
was noted but the Geneva specialists be- 
lieve that such benefits would have been 
evident if the peas had been permitted 
to mature to a tenderometer reading of 
105. 


GF APPOINTS ALLEN 


John S. Allen, formerly sales and ad- 
vertising manager of the Jell-O Division 
of General Foods Corporation, has been 
appointed special assistant to G. 0. 
Bailey, General Manager of Birds Eye 
Snider Division, and will undertake 4 
long range study of a group of products 
marketed by the division. 
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Seed Service...aA NORTHRUP KING BULLETIN 


ALASKA 28.57: CHOICE PEA 
EARLY, UNIFORM PACK 


Very popular among most canners 


ALASKA 28.57 56 days.* An early 
strain, maturing two days ahead of 
Alaska H.F. 30. Its uniformity in 
both plant and maturity makes this 
one of the most widely grown canning 
varieties. Outstanding for yield and 
field performance. Resistant to Fu- 
sarium wilt. Originally developed in 
Wisconsin. Northrup King’s strain is 
basically selected and maintained 
under Midwest conditions. 

For full details on this and other 
improved canning varieties, ask your 
NK salesman or write us. 


*Relative maturity based on average growing’ seasons 
at Minneapolis Trial Grounds. 


: NORTHRUP, KING & CO. 


Shipping Points: Seedsmen since 1884 Production: 
Minneapolis, Minn. Nampa, Idaho 
Twin Falls, Idaho MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINN. St. Anthony, Idaho 


BRED and SELECTED byexperts PRODUCED in the areas favor- TESTED in modern laborato- 
for trueness to type, high yield _ing freedom from disease, high _ ries for high germination, vigor, 
and uniformity. germination, brightappearance. _ purity. 
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BLOODWORTH HEADS 
FLORIDA CANNERS 


Logan Bloodworth, Cherokee Products 
Company, Fort Pierce, was elected Presi- 
dent of the Florida Canners Association 
at the annual meeting held at Palm 
Beach, October 19 to 21. Other officers 
elected are Marvin Walker, Florida Cit- 
rus Canners Cooperative, Lake Wales, 
lst Vice-President; H. R. Cloud, Minute 
Maid Corporation, Plymouth, 2nd Vice- 
President; Ralph Miller, Plymouth Cit- 
rus Growers Association, Plymouth, 
Treasurer; and C. C. Rathbun, Tampa, 
Executive Secretary (re-elected). 


GEORGIA CANNERS TO MEET 
AT SAVANNAH 


The proper city for the annual meet- 
ing of the Georgia Canners Association 
is Savannah and not Atlanta, as former- 
ly listed in the “Calendar of Events” 
column of this publication. The meeting 
will be held at the DeSoto Hotel on De- 
cember 7 and 8. The error is much 
regretted. 


FLORIDA LEAGUE ELECTS 


R. C. Lewis, Sales Manager of The 
Bordo Products Company, Winter Haven, 
was elected President of the Canners 
League of Florida, succeeding J. Logan 
Bloodworth, Cherokee Products Company, 
Fort Pierce, at the annual meeting held 
at the New Florida Hotel at Lakeland 
this week. 

Other officers named are Vice-Presi- 
dents Garland C. Norris, Garland C. Nor- 
ris, Inc., Lakeland; H. R. Cloud, Minute 
Maid Corporation, Plymouth; and H. E. 
Hooks, Lakeland Highlands Canning 
Company, Highlands City. Charles Mc- 
Cartney, Stokely Foods, Inc., Tampa, 
continues as Treasurer; and E. R. Lan- 
cashire as Secretary-Manager. 


TOMATO COLOR MEETING 


A special conference to explore the 
possibility of using objective methods 
for measuring the color of raw tomatoes 
originally scheduled for November 17 has 
been postponed to December 1 and will 
be held at the headquarters of National 
Canners Association in Washington. 


NCA NORTHWEST MEETING 


The Annual Meeting of the Northwest 
Branch of the National Canners Associa- 
tion will be held at the same time and 
place as the 37th Annual Convention of 
the Association of Pacific Fisheries, 
which is to be held November 15 to 17 
at the Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, California, 


NEWS AND PERSONALS 


MAYONNAISE MEN ELECT 


Samuel D. Domash, Conway Import 
Company, Long Island City, New York, 
was elected President of the Mayonnaise 
& Salad Dressing Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation at a meeting held in Chicago 
in mid-October. Olen C. Turner, Morton 
Foods, Dallas, Texas, was elected 1st 
Vice-President; Wendell W. Bishop, Mrs. 
Clarks Foods, Des Moines, Iowa, 2nd 
Vice-President; Theodore Marks, Recipe 
Foods, Baltimore, Secretary; and Harry 
A. Tuttle, M. A. Gedney Company, Min- 
neapolis, Treasurer. 


Directors elected are: John H. Bar- 
croft, Stewarts, Inc., Memphis, Tennes- 
see; Robert H. Cain, John E. Cain Com- 
pany, Cambridge, Massachusetts; Jack 
C. Hoffman, Louis Milani Foods, May- 
wood, California; Paul T. Frish, McCor- 
mick & Company, Baltimore; William A. 
Murray, H. W. Madison Company, Cleve- 
land; F. A. Sanchez, Blue Plate Foods, 
Inc., New Orleans; A. F. Paustian, 
Shedd-Bartush Foods, Detroit; and John 
L. Wiegand, Old Dutch Foods, Ince., 
Buffalo. 


PRESERVERS TO MEET 


The 32nd Annual Meeting of the Na- 
tional Preservers Association will be held 
at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, Febru- 
ary 19 and 20. Members of the Executive 
Committee will hold a preliminary meet- 
ing at the Morrison on February 18. 


CHICAGO QUARTERMASTER 
FIELD BUYERS 


With the appointment of Richard 
(Dick) P. Byrne last week, the Chicago 
Quartermaster Purchasing Office filled 
its quota of four field buyers as previ- 
ously announced. The four buyers, 
located in the principle vegetable pro- 
ducing areas, will operate in much the 
same manner as they have on prior occa- 
sions, except that no formal office will be 
set up. At the present time, they are 
negotiating for the purchase of toma- 
toes, tomato juice and corn and will 
negotiate for other vegetable products 
when and if the Quartermaster is unable 
to obtain them through the formal bid 
process. At the present time, peas are 
now out on bid and green bean offers to 
buy will be submitted in the near future. 


As far as we can determine, there are 
no definite territories assigned except 
that the canners will contact the agent 
nearest him. Names and addresses of 
the four buyers are as follows: E. J. 
Bendtschneider, 722 S. 23rd st., Ft. 
Smith, Arkansas; Kenneth E. Benson, 
Eastway Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
R. P. Byrne, 4209 Lowell Drive, Pikes- 
ville, Maryland; and Ben A. Fowler, 906 
E. Reynolds St., Goshen, Indiana. 
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TIME EXTENDED FOR MOLASSES 
AND SYRUP STANDARDS 


The Sugar Branch of the Production 
and Marketing Administration, USDA, 
has extended the time during which 
written data, views or arguments in con- 
nection with the proposed U.S. Standards 
for Edible Sugar Cane Molasses and 
Syrup may be submitted from October 
26, 1950 to January 20, 1951. Interested 
persons may submit such data in dupli- 
cate with the Director of the branch as 
above, Washington 25, D. C. Proposed 
Standards appeared in the Federal Regis- 
ter of September 26, 1950. 


CONTINENTAL CAN WINS 
AWARD 


Hans A. Eggerss, President of Con- 
tinental Can Company, accepted a 
bronze “Oscar of Industry” trophy on be- 
half of the company as first prize for the 
best annual report of the food containers 
industry in this year’s financial world sur- 
vey of annual reports. The presentation 
was made at the Hotel Statler in New 
York on October 30, at which over 1200 
business and financial executives from 
the United States and Canada were in 
attendance. More than 5,000 annual re- 
ports were submitted in the international 
competition, which were judged in 100 
industrial classifications for the “Best of 
Industry” awards. 


WOOD HEADS STANGE SALES 


C. A. (Tubby) Wood, who was Mana- 
ger of the Oakland, California manufac- 
turing plant of William J. Stange Com- 
pany, has been appointed General Sales 
Manager to succeed the late Edward J. 
Marum, and will make his headquarters 
in Chicago. Mr. Wood will direct sales 
of C.O.S. (Cream of Spice) Seasonings, 
Peacock Brand Certified Colors, and 
N.D.G.A. Antioxidants, products of the 
company. The announcement was made 
by William B. Durling, President, at the 
company’s annual sales meeting in Oc- 
tober. 


OWENS-ILLINOIS APPOINTS 
THOMAS 


Claude W. Thomas, Jr., who has had 
wide merchandising and sales experivnce 
as Sales Manager of Modern Food Sales 
Company for the past four years, has 
been appointed Eastern Regional ‘ler- 
chandising Manager for the Glass (on- 
tainer Division of Owens-Illinois (lass 
Company, and will make his headquar- 
ters in the New York office. Assigned 
the responsibility of interpreting ma: ket- 
ing development policies for the company 
in the Eastern market, Mr. Thomas will 
be assisted by Jon I. Clement an Al 
A. Schuster. 
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EXCHANGE 


Dependable Fire Insurance 
For 42 Years 


FOOD PROCESSING PLANTS require specialized 
treatment of their insurance needs. 


This calls for understanding, experience, and “know- 
how” gained only through years of close cooper- 
ation, nationwide, with the entire industry. 


These are the qualifications which have placed 


in undisputed leadership in this field, providing 


@ Comprehensive Protection 
@ Convenient Methods of Coverage 


e Intelligent and sympathetic handling 
of losses 


@ Prompt Payment of Claims 
@ Low Net Cost 


This insurance plan -- sponsored by the Industry -- 
serves the Industry Exclusively -- operates under 
the Industry’s close supervision. 


Enjoy these advantages 
only through 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 
Lansing 8. Warner Incorporated 


CHICAGO 54, ILLINOIS 
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CONTINENTAL PROMOTES 
SNELHAM 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors, presided over by Chairman General 
Lucius D. Clay, J. S. Snelham, formerly 
Vice-President and Comptroller, was 
promoted to the newly established posi- 
tion of Vice-Prseident in Charge of 
Finance of the Continental Can Com- 
pany. Reporting to Mr. Snelham will 
be the Treasurer, Comptroller and Gen- 
eral Managers of Traffic and Purchases. 

Mr. Snelham joined the Continental 
organization as Comptroller in 1929, 
prior to which he had been active in 
accounting work both in the United 
States and a number of foreign countries. 

General Clay also announced the fol- 
lowing promotions: G. J. Barry moves 
up from Assistant Comptroller and 
Assistant Treasurer to Comptroller; and 
H. J. Swertfeger from Assistant to the 
Vice-President and Comptroller to Assis- 
tant Comptroller. 


ARKANSAS CANNERY BURNS 


The plant and warehouse of the Van 
Buren (Ark.) Canning Company was 
damaged by fire on October 24 with a 
loss estimated at $150,000, mostly cov- 
ered by insurance. 


TIN RESEARCH INSTITUTE’S 
DIRECTOR ON VISIT 


Dr. E. S. Hedges, Director of Research 
of the International Tin Research and 
Development Council, is on a visit to the 
United States and Canada, and will call 
upon leading research men in the metal 
industries, and several universities, to 
explain the progress made at the Insti- 
tute’s headquarters in London, which 
have been greatly enlarged in order to 
care for work that previously had to be 
done elsewhere. Dr. Hedges will make 
his headquarters at the associated Amer- 
ican organization, Tin Research Institute, 
Inc., 492 W. 6th Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 


PASCO ELECTS 


At the recent annual meeting of the 
Pasco Packing Company, Dade City, 
Florida, J. E. Evans was re-elected Presi- 
dent. Other officers elected are: L. C. 
Edwards, Jr., Executive Vice-President; 
W. F. Edwards, H. S. Massey; and L. C. 
Hawes; Vice-Presidents; J. T. Helms, 
Jr., Secretary; J. G. Faherty, Treasurer; 
and A. F. Benson, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer. Randall Chase of Sanford, 
Florida, was elected a member of the 
Board. 


ROKEACH TO BUILD 


I. Rokeach & Sons, Inc. has broken 
ground for a warehouse and new addi- 
tion to the plant at Farmingdale, New 
Jersey. 
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MAYMON WITH 
CROSSE & BLACKWELL 


Ross Maymon has been appointed Dis- 
trict Sales Manager of the Frosted Food 
Division of Crosse & Blackwell Company, 
Baltimore, and will supervise the sales 
of frozen concentrated juice in the Balti- 
more and Washington markets. 


NEW LIBBY DIRECTOR 


John F. Fennelly, a member of the 
Chicago investment firm, Glore, Forgan 
Company, has been elected a Director of 
Libby, McNeill & Libby, filling the 
vacancy caused by the death of Charles 
F. Glore. 


BEECH-NUT NAMES RUBY 


J. S. Ellithorp, president of the Beech- 
Nut Packing Company, announces the 
appointment of Carl W. Ruby, assistant 
vice president, to the post of manager 
of sales for the company’s food products 
and chewing gum divisions. 

Mr. Ruby has been with Beech-Nut 
since 1921, when he joined the company 
as a salesman in the Kentucky division. 


PASCO STARTS UP 


Pasco Packing Company started up 
operations at its citrus cannery at Dade 
City, Fla., last week, packing a full line 
of sweetened citrus juices. 


TIEDEMANN ADVANCES 
WALTER 


W. R. Walter has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of operations in the 
Sacramento, Calif., area of Tiedemann & 
MeMorran, Inc., wholesale grocers. 


F. M. VICE PRESIDENT HONORED 


Clarence M. Frazier, vice-president of 
the Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., 
San Jose, Calif., has been elected a direc- 
tor of the California Manufacturers 
Association. 


“Well all right—You twisted my arm!” 
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COX JOINS TIMMONS-SHEEHAN 


Harold R. Cox, former supervisor of 
retail promotion for Griggs Cooper & 
Company, and a former area sales mana- 
ger for Standard Brands, has joined the 
Timmons-Sheehan Company, Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul food brokers, as Retail 
Promotion and Merchandising Manager, 


MOVES ST. LOUIS OFFICE 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., is moving its St. 
Louis offices and warehouse to new and 

larger quarters at 7606 Page Avenue. 


DECEASED 


JULIUS S. HOLL 


Julius S. Holl, Advertising Manager of 
Link-Belt Company for almost 40 years, 
died at the Presbyterian Hospital, Chic- 
ago, Tuesday afternoon, October 24, after 
a prolonged illness. Mr. Holl first en- 
tered the employ of the company at a 
subsidiary company, the J. M. Dodge 
Company of Philadelphia, in 1905. In 
1911 he was made Advertising Manager 
at Philadelphia with instructions to move 
the small advertising department to 
Chicago headquarters where President 
Charles Piez could personally supervise 
it. The Link Belt Advertising Depart- 
ment today consists of about 40 people 
and use over 200 business and industrial 
publications, including THE CANNING 
TRADE. Mr. Holl had done much 
through the years to popularize the 
Link-Belt Company and its products, and 
is well known to the advertising profes- 
sion and is one of the founders of the 
Engineering Advertisers Association in 
Chicago and Ex-President of that group. 
He also helped organize the National 
Industrial Advertising Association and 
served as Vice-President and President 
respectively. 


WILLIAM B. WEST 


William B. West, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Beech-Nut Packing Company, 
Canajoharie, New York, and with the 
company for more than 20 years, died 
of a heart attack while duck hunting 
near Richfield Springs, New York, on the 
morning of October 21. 


CARL N. LOVEGREN 


Carl N. Lovegren, United States |’rod- 
ucts Corporation, Ltd., San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, known to the industry the coun- 
try over by reason of his activities with 
the Canners League of California serv- 
ing as President for a number of years 
and long active in the National Canners 
Association, and member of its Adiminis- 
trative Council and Finance Comn.ittee, 
died suddenly on Wednesday evening, 
November 1, while returning to his home 
from the office. No further detai!s had 
been received by press time at Thursday 
noon. 
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UNIFORM 


brings out the full 
all foods! 


Canned goods sales rise or fall 
on uniformity of flavor! 


The big sales are closed by canners whose 
products are consistently uniform in 
flavor. But some canners still overlook 
the important effect salt has in processing 
and packing. 

When salt of uncertain quality is used » 
in canning, flat and flavorless products 
are likely to result. That's why so many 
processors and packers today insist on 
WORCESTER SALT. For WORCESTER 
SALT is always uniform and has the 
true salt flavor that brings out the 
full flavor of all foods. 


Don't overlook this easy and 
inexpensive way to safeguard flavor and 
uniformity. Get WORCESTER SALT— 
it’s the choice of many leading canners. 


WORCESTER 
SALT 


SALT. 


ROBINS STRINGLESS BEAN SLITTER 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery 
BALTIMORE 2, MARYLAND 


A. K. ROBINS & C€O., INC. 


for Wheels of Industry— 
 LINK-BELT 
BABBITTED BEARING BLOCKS 


Link-Belt offers a complete line with a wide selec- 
tion of all types of solid and split babbitted bear- 
ing blocks, grease lubricated and ring-oiling, for 
light or heavy operation. 


The economy, simplicity and dependability of 
babbitted bearings for many industrial applica- 
tions have been firmly established through many 
years of service. Send for Catalogs. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 12,127 
Chicago 8, Indianapolis 6, Philadelphia 40, Atlanta, H 1, Mi lis 5, 
San Francisco 24, Los Angeles 33, Seattle 4, Toronto 8. Offices, Factory 

Branch Stores and Distributors in Principal Cities. 
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Cathode Ray Sterilization of Foods 


Bread, meat, and other foods, have 
been preserved for periods as long as a 
year without refrigeration, as a result 
of bombardment with 800,000-volt elec- 
trons, or cathode rays, in experiments 
at the General Electric Research Labora- 
tory. The rays kill molds and other 
organisms which normally cause such 
foods to spoil. 


This was reported to the National 
Academy of Sciences by Elliott J. Law- 
ton, of the General Research Laboratory. 
The Academy held its autumn meeting at 
the laboratory, as part of a program 
dedicating the new laboratory’s buildings 
and celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
resulted from experimental work and 
that it was too early to predict possible 
commercial applications. However, he 
added, sterilization by cathode rays 
should be particularly attractive for ma- 
terials which would be damaged or 
destroyed by the heat required to steril- 
ize them by usual methods. Absorption 
of a germ-killing dose of electrons raises 

Mr. Lawton stressed that his findings 
their temperature only slightly, he 
pointed out. After the materials have 
been sterilized, they must be kept away 
from the open air or the micro-organ- 
isms that cause spoilage would re-enter. 


LIMITATIONS 


Cathode-ray sterilization has limita- 
tions. In some cases it causes changes 
in color, taste, and odor of the material, 
which, if not corrected, would be un- 
desirable. He reported also that cathode 


rays produce chemical changes in many 
materials. Compounds known as en- 
zymes, which aid in the process of diges- 
tion, are deactivated. 

Plants grown from seeds that have 
been irradiated may produce flowers that 
show changes in color from their parents, 
he said. These are given much smaller 
doses than used for sterilizing food 
stuffs, otherwise the seeds were killed. 

To produce the cathode rays, a modi- 
fied General Electric million-volt X-ray 
unit was used. These units have been 
widely employed in hospitals for cancer 
therapy, as well as in industry, where 
thick castings may be X-rayed in order 
to find hidden defects. 

In the X-ray outfit, a stream of elec- 
trons is speeded to a total energy of a 
million volts in a three-foot accelerating 
tube. At the end, they hit a tungsten 
target and X-rays are produced. For 
cathode-ray production a stainless steel 
“window” is substituted for the target, 
and the electrons themselves emerge into 
open air. Materials tested have to be 
exposed within a few inches of the 
window, as cathode rays are quickly 
absorbed in air. 

Mr. Lawton pointed out that his ex- 
periments represent a continuation of 
those begun in 1925 by Dr. W. D. Coo- 
lidge, now director emeritus of the G-E 
Research Laboratory, who first produced 
cathode rays of high intensity in the 
open air, and studied their effects. In 
recent years several other groups have 
also been conducting research in the 
field, he added. 


Great Future Predicted for 


Frozen Foods 


The consumer will continue to deter- 
mine the future of the frozen food in- 
dustry, according to Charles G. Mortimer, 
Jr., vice president of General Foods. 


He spoke before the N. Y. Sales Ex- 
ecutive Club last week. Mr. Mortimer 
traced the 20-year rise of an industry, 
which had to sell a skeptical American 
public antagonistic toward anything 
frozen two decades ago, to a flourishing 
business estimated at $700 million in 
1950. 


The continued growth of the frozen 
foods industry will depend on how wisely 
producers choose the items they offer in 
frozen form, Mr. Mortimer stated. He 
feels that in the future frosted food pro- 
ducts must measure up to these require- 
ments: 


1. “Freezing must make a contribution 
to its quality—such as garden freshness 
in peas. 
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2. “Processing for freezing should con- 
tribute to home labor-saving—such as 
the elimination of squeezing oranges or 
shelling beans. 


3. “Even with the added cost of pro- 
duction and storage, the consumer price 
at which we can sell the item should 
represent a good consumer value—such 
as the year-round price of frozen peas 
relative to fresh. 


4. “The margin should be sufficient to 
pay for education promotion, selling, con- 
tinuing research, satisfactory trade mark 
up— and still leave the processor a rea- 
sonable profit.” 


Mr. Mortimer said “If every item 
frozen in the future measures up on 
those four common sense counts, I would 
be willing to predict with confidence a 
growing, profitable industry, a happy 
wholesale and retail trade, and a very 
well satisfied public.” 
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GREAT GROWTH SEEN 


He pointed to the growth of the frozen 
food industry “as an example of the free 
enterprise system at its best. First the 
pioneering, the trail blazing—someone 
with the belief and conviction and risk 
capital sufficient to stick it out through 
the lean years. Thus an industry is born 
and business is done and tens of thou- 
sands of jobs are made where they didn’t 
exist before.” 


Mr. Mortimer cited figures which re- 
veal that there are now 1,043 frozen food 
packers and 1,200 brands. More than 
200 varieties of foods are being quick- 
frozen. They are distributed through 
200,000 retail grocery stores which is 
about one-half of the total in the coun- 
try. The low temperature cabinets used 
by these stores represent an investment 
of more than $100 million. 


Low temperature warehouse space, Mr, 
Mortimer disclosed, has grown from 86% 
million cubie feet in 1939 to 175 million 
cubic feet today. In the past ten years 
insulated railroad cars for frozen food 
distribution have increased from 2,000 to 
25,000. 


“The growth of the industry has pro- 
vided additional employment on farms, 
groves, fisheries, processing plants, dis- 
tribution channels, and retail stores. It 
is estimated that today there are 125 to 
150 thousand people directly employed 
in just the processing and distribution 
of quick-frozen foods.” 


DR. PEDERSON TO STUDY 
KRAUT QUALITY 


In the interest of developing higher 
quality kraut for wider consumer popu- 
larity, National Kraut Packers Associa- 
tion has arranged with Dr. Carl S. Peder- 
son of the New York State Agricultural 
Experiment Station at Geneva, and a 
world renowned authority on the manu- 
facture of kraut, to personally tour kraut 
plants of the membership in the states 
of Wisconsin, Ohio and New York. Dr. 
Pederson has given the past 25 years to 
the study of kraut problems and is in 
position to advise on any problems that 
might arise, and for the improvement of 
the quality of the product. 


The expense of the project will be 
borne by NKPA out of funds appro- 
priated for this research project, so that 
service will cost the members nothing. 
It will be necessary, however, for each 
to extend an invitation to Dr. Pederson 
to call upon them, which may be directed . 
to him at the Experiment Station at 
Geneva. He will also, on his own time, 
examine samples, and packers are asked 
to send him a minimum of two cans each 
of last year’s pack for this purpose. As 
time permits he will report on his find- 
ings. It is felt that this project will go 
far in stepping up the quality of kraut 
and thereby expand the market for it. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES: 
CANCO DIVIDEND 


American Can Company has declared 
a special $2.00 dividend on the common 
stock which will be payable December 
15 to stockholders of record November 
22, The regular quarterly dividend of 
75 cents previously declared is payable 
November 15. The special $2.00 divi- 
dend brings 1950 payments to $5.00 a 
share as compared to $4.00 paid in 1949. 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDEND 


Directors of Continental Can Com- 
pany voted to increase the quarterly 
dividend on common stock to 50 cents 
and have declared an extra dividend of 
30 cents a share payable December 15 to 
stockholders of record November 24. 
40 cents a share was paid in the three 
preceding quarters. The action brings 
the total amount to be paid in 1950 to 
2.00 a share as against $1.50 paid in 
1949. 


ROBERT GAIR DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Robert Gair Company, Inc., on 
October 24, a quarterly dividened of 10¢ 
a share and a year end dividend of 60c¢ 
a share were declared on the common 
stock, payable December 20 to stock- 
holders of record December 1. The divi- 
dend on the preferred stock of the com- 
pany for the full year has already been 
declared, and that for the fourth quarter 
of 30e per share will be payable on De- 
cember 20 to stockholders of record 
December 1. 


J&L DIVIDEND 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
has declared a dividend of 80 cents a 
share on the common stock, payable 
December 26 to stockholders of record 
December 7. Previous quarterly dividend 
was 65 cents a share. The company also 
announced a special meeting of the 
Board will be called in the near future 
to consider a two for one stock split, 
and .lsoa plan to enable employes to buy 
Stock at the market. 


CHAIN SALES RISE 


Se; .ember food chain sales increased 
8.9 pereent over the corresponding month 
a yeo: ago, according to data compiled 
by Chain Store Age. 

All regions reported gains in Septem- 
ber, \.ith the East Central region in the 
lead ith a 10.9 percent rise. 
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‘REGISTERED TRADE-MARK 


(A Million Dollar Organization is at your service) 


Manufacturers of Complete Lines of | 
CLEANERS a GRADERS a 
BLANCHERS, ETC. 


WASHERS 


for 


LIMA BEANS ° 


PEAS ° TOMATOES 


BEETS STRING BEANS e CHERRIES 


and other Vegetables and Fruits 


Write for information on latest and most modern 
Tomato Equipment for continuous lines 


HUNTLEY MANUFACTURING CO. 


BROCTON, N. Y., U.S.A. 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


INDIAN SUMMER —It’s been a long 
time since the kids could go barefoot in 
the Halloween Parade and be comfort- 
able, but that is exactly what they did 
this week in your reporter’s community, 
and undoubtedly, in many other towns 
throughout the country. For Indian 
Summer prevails throughout the Nation. 
Nevertheless the hot weather has not 
dulled the edge of appetites as retail 
stores report broadened consumer in- 
terest. 


INVENTORY TALK—There’s a good 
bit of talk making the rounds of buyers 
showing a decided lack of interest in add- 
ing to their inventory—except of course, 
those items in scarce supply. Yet when 
the major commodities are itemized it 
seems all of them are hard to find and 
thus sought after. Tomatoes and tomato 
products lead the parade. Fruits are 
probably a close second. There seems to 
be little or no salmon left except chums. 
Corn and the wanted items of peas 
require a treasure hunt to locate them; 
green beans haven’t been in trouble for 
many moons; lower volume items like 
asparagus and spinach belong in the 
class of rare specimens; lima beans and 
beets have worked into clear ground. 
There’s never been enough carrots 
packed or bought to hurt anybody’s 
inventory. 


That explains then why canners aren’t 
showing any signs of worry and why no 
weakness in the price structure has 
developed. And so, barring sudden devel- 
opments in the Orient or elsewhere, the 
tone of the canned foods market these 
last two months of the year promise to 
be slow, or even dull, but steady, with 
strength the predominating characteris- 
tic. Undoubtedly the industry’s biggest 
and most active customer during the 
period will be the U. S. Government, and 
it is hoped that during this normally 
dull end of the year slump they will be 
able to procure the needed requirements. 
In a manner it’s a break for the army 
and a break for the industry that things 
are a bit dull. 


ZERO X INFINITY—The owners of 
one of the industry’s proudest labels 
announced price advances last week in 
a manner that describes the average can- 
ner’s plight to a T—“Zero X INFIN- 
ITY = Zero—We had hoped that our 
steadily increasing volume of business 
would maintain our narrow profit posi- 
tion as we have never believed in unrea- 
sonably high prices, but 0x 100 is still 
zero. Higher replacement costs on all 


materials that we use have overtaken 
production economies making it obliga- 
tory to announce the slight price in- 
creases listed below, effective immedi- 
ately:’”’ The advances listed were reason- 
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MARKET NEWS 


able indeed considering the last list made 
its appearance May 25. Kidney beans 
were up a nickel and a quarter on 2’s 
and 10’s respectively: to $1.15 for light 
and $1.20 for dark red 2’s and $5.25 for 
light and $5.50 for dark red 10’s. Fancy 
whole kernel golden corn was listed at 
$1.17%, $1.55, $1.70 and $9.00 for 1’s, 
12 oz. vacuum and 303’s, No. 2 and No. 
10’s respectively, f.o.b. Illinois. 


CITRUS—Florida Citrus Mutual set 
a minimum floor price on oranges during 
the week of $1.42% per 90 pound box 
delivered to processors. Immediately the 
Pasco Packing Company, largest house 
in Florida, named opening prices on 
sugar added juice as follows: 46 ounce 
orange juice 45 cents, $1.07% and $2.50 
for 6 ounce and No. 2 respectively; 
blended: 42% cents, $7.00 and $2.35; and 
Grapefruit 40 cents, 95 cents and $2.20. 
Sales on this basis were limited to 250,- 
000 cases. Meanwhile canners with any 
carryover at all were forced into heavy 
inventory loss at these drastic reductions. 


PEAS—N.C.A.’s report of pea stocks, 
the first of a major vegetable, created 
considerable interest. As was to be 
expected, barring 1946 and the war 
years, the figures showed a record ship- 
ment for the four month period June 1— 
October 1. The shipments of over 15 
million cases compared with 11.5 million 
cases during the period last year. Again 
as was to be expected, the Mid-Atlantic 
shipped the greatest proportion of their 
starting supply during the first third of 
the year—60 per cent, with the Midwest 
following with 45 per cent, the Far West 
40 per cent, and the Northeast possibly 
because the pack is the last to be put up, 
trailing with a 331s per cent shipment. 
Of the totals there were but 3,240,983 
cases (40 per cent) of Alaskas left out 
of a starting supply of 17,862,414 cases. 
There was a higher percentage (60 per- 
cent) of sweets left, 16,364,019 cases out 
of 27,004,522. The only noticeable sup- 
ply of Alaskas was in 303’s and those 
in the Midwest. 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 
Issued by N.C.A’s Division of Statistics 
1949-50 1950-51 


CANNED PEAS (Actual Cases) 


Carryover, June 4,985,141 2,141,400 
Pack 24,944,874 32,725,536 
Stocks, October 18,378,266 19,605,002 
Ship., June 1 to Oct. 1............ 11,551,749 15,261,934 


* Ship., Oct. 1 basis 2’s——17,351,000, 17,504,000. 


ASPARAGUS—Unlike peas, however, 
the movement of asparagus, though al- 
most exactly the same as last year, was 
slightly under that figure. Of the 1,653,- 
358 cases on hand October 1, 1,082,485 
eases were held in California. Accord- 
ing to a Canners League Report, but 
360,774 cases of them were unsold, and 
it is reported that few, if any of the bal- 
ance of slightly over half million cases 
held in New Jersey, Illinois, Michigan 
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and Washington and Oregon remain 
unsold. Comparable figures ‘issued by 
N.C.A. were as follows: 


SUPPLY, STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


1949-50 1950-51 
CANNED ASPARAGUS (Actual Cases) 
Carryover, March 157,403 308,850 
Pack 4,489,890 4,650,692 
Ship., March 1 to Oct. 1........... 3,308,652 3,306,184 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying Continues To Lag — 
Tomatoes Strengthen Further — Peas And 
Beans Nominal — Tentative Spinach Offer- 
ings — Some Unsold Asparagus Offered — 
Corn Stiffening — More Canners Starting 
Citrus Run—Buyers Finding Fruit Cupboard 
Bare—Final Alaska Salmon Pack Figures— 
Sardines Unchanged—Tuna Offered. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, November 3, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Aside from a 
quickening in the production tempo on 
Florida citrus juices, the canned foods 
market showed little change for the 
week just ending. Distributor replace- 
ment buying continues to lag, and many 
are very loath to issue shipping instruc- 
tions covering goods already under con- 
tract. This is due to the fact that avail- 
able storage is pretty well filled (and 
available capital pretty well tied up) 
with merchandise already on_ hand. 
However, the market is benefitting from 
a continued good movement of food at 
retail, and distributor inventories should 
be a little mere workable by the close of 
the year. 


THE OUTLOOK—Official forecasts by 
the Department of Agriculture that food 
prices will go higher during 1951, and 
may set a new all-time top, are tending 
further to restore distributor confidence 
in the price position in canned foods. 
Too, the firmness shown by canners in 
pricing their lines, particularly in the 
face of the current light volume of new 
business, is likewise reasuring. How- 
ever, the so-called distribution pipelines 
are still filled to overflowing as a result 
of the heavy purchasing spree of late 
summer, and this factor must be given 
full weight in evaluating the present pace 
of business, and the near-term outlook. 


TOMATOES—Canners in the tri- 
states are not receptive to any bids on 
standard 2s under $1.40, cannery, and 
where 303s are still available, canners 
believe that they are worth $1.35 and 
upwards. Offerings are not large, and 
distributors are buying only for imme- 
diate requirements. Reports from the 
Midwest indicate a sharp hike in sellers’ 
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price ideas, with $1.60 and upwards 
heaid on standard 2s. California tomato 
caniers are generally withdrawn, with 
last reported business on standard 2%s 
done at $2.25 and 10s at $7.50, f.o.b. coast. 


PEAS—Buyer interest continues to 
cover the general quality range in peas, 
but canner holdings are well booked up, 
and the market is largely nominal as to 
price. The same situation applies to 
beans, particularly in the fancy quality 
range. 


SPINACH—California canners_ are 
about ready for fall packing operations, 
and some tentative offerings have been 
reported on the basis of $1.35 for fancy 
2s, $1.65 for 2%s, and $5.25 for fancy 
10s, all f.o.b. The spinach pack in the 
South is backward, with canners re- 
ported quoting fall pack fancy at $2.00 
for 2%s and $7.00 for 10s, f.o.b. can- 


neries. 


ASPARAGUS—Some unsold stocks of 
California asparagus were reported of- 
fering this week, for cannery shipment, 
with No. 2 talls quoted at $3.90 for 
mammoth green tipped and white, $3.85 
for large, $3.65 for medium-small, and 
$4.10 for small all-green, f.o.b. Coast. 


CORN—Corn prices are stiffening, 
and current indications are that canners 
will succeed in marketing the small 


supplies they may still have on hand 
at prices a little better than the opening 
basis, at which level most of the pack 
was sold. 


CITRUS—More Florida citrus canners 
are swinging into production on sweet- 
ened juices and grapefruit segments, and 
while there is still some variance in 
prices quoted by individual canners, the 
market is displaying signs of levelling 
off. Meanwhile, however, buyers continue 
to hold off, and are working on the 
liquidation of their carryover holdings 
(on which, incidentally, many distributors 
are taking substantial inventory write- 
offs as a result of the sharply lower 
prices named.for the new season’s out- 
put). 


“WEST COAST FRUITS—Institutional 
and other buyers are reported in the 
market in an active search for new pack 
No. 10 fruits, but are finding the closet 
rather bare. While canners have set 
aside fair-sized blocks of gallon fruits 
for military requirements, they have 
nothing important to offer the distribut- 
ing trades. Insofar as table sizes are 
concerned, trading has necessarily been 
light, owing to the limited stocks which 
canners still have to offer. Some distri- 
butors, however, remain convinced that 


canners have over-estimated the quanti- 


ties they will be called upon to deliver 
to the Quartermaster Corps later on in 
the season, and that some additional 
stocks are due to be released for civilian 
consumption. There is nothing definite 
on this situation, however—one day or 
the other . . . Reports from the North- 
west indicate a broadening demand for 
new pack Bartlett pears, and with the 
pack winding up, canners are not carry- 
ing excessive unsold stocks. 


SALMON—Final figures on the 1050 
Alaska pack place the over-all total at 
3,235,828 cases, a sharp drop from the 
4,375,147 cases canned a year ago. High 
prices have tended to slow down the pace 
of distributor buying and the market 
remained inactive throughout the week. 
Prices, however, are generally strong, 
particularly on the top grades. Reds 
command a minimum of $30.50 for tall 1s 
and $19 for halves, with medium reds at 
$27 and $15.50. Puget Sound sockeyes 
hold at $20.50 for tall 1s. On pinks, 
offerings are drying up and the market 
is in a strong position at $24 for 1s and 
$15 for halves. Chums, however, appear 
in relatively liberal supply, and are 
offered for prompt shipment at $18 to 
$19 for 1s and $11.25 to $11.50 for halves, 
all f.o.b. 


SARDINES—No price changes were 
reported on sardines this week, either 
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in California or Maine, and trading 
remained along relatively slow lines. 


TUNA—Reports from California in- 
dicate that the market is less strong, but 
canners continue to quote fancy solid 
pack whitemeat at a minimum of $28 for 
1s and $15 for halves, with fancy solid 
pack lightmeat at $26.50 and $13.25 and 
chunk and flake lightmeat at $21.50 and 
$11.25, f.o.b. canneries. Northwestern 
packers offer fancy solid pack white- 
meat halves on the basis of $16, with 
flakes and chunks whitemeat at $12.50 
and blended shredded white and dark 
at $10.50, also f.o.b. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Both Canners And Buyers Indifferent — 
Sharpshooting In Citrus—Pumpkin Opera- 
tions Come To An End—Listless Trading In 
Peas — Interest In Tomatoes Unabated — 
Fruit Offerings Finding No Takers. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Nov. 2, 1950 


THE SITUATION—Canned foods 
generally remain firm and in some cases 
are edging higher while buyers and 
sellers alike continue indifferent to offer- 
ings and sales. Slower movement and 
heavy inventories are keeping buyers on 
the sidelines although this continued lack 
of activity still doesn’t seem to concern 
the average canner. There is no evi- 
dence of pressure to sell as apparantly 
canners are content to rest on their 
laurels, at least for the time being. Be- 
sides with sales the way they have been 
it may be more profitable taxwise to dis- 
pose of unsold balances after the turn 
of the year. In any event, it appears 
trading will show little improvement for 
the balance of this year. 

Citrus has come in for considerable 
discussion this week although talk has 
been far more abundant than actual 
sales. The average buyer is inclined to 
believe citrus will continue on the sloppy 
side with still lower prices in the offing 
and while they might be considered right 
so far, it is well to remember what hap- 
pened when they took the same attitude 
in regards to R.S.P. cherries. Tomatoes 
and corn are in the front line as yet 
insofar as activity is concerned but 
offerings are becoming slimmer. Many 
buyers have been caught short on pump- 
kin with little chance to cover on require- 
ments at this date. The rest of the 
canned food markets are dull, to say 
the least, with only occasional sales 
reported and no important volume in- 
volved. Short lists are getting shorter. 


CITRUS—While many canners are still 
on the sidelines insofar as new pack 
prices are concerned, the usual early 
season sharpshooting is already in pro- 
gress. Such tactics succeed in keeping 
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the market in a continual state of 
unsettledness and involves juice packed 
from cheap early fruit and _ heavily 
fortified with sugar. Such juice is not 
acceptable for private label business, 
most buyers preferring to wait until un- 
sweetened juice is available. While the 
market is very unstable at the moment, 
larger factors are quoting 46 oz. grape- 
fruit juice at $2.20, blended at $2.35 and 
orange at $2.50 as this is written. Once 
this market gives any indication of 
reaching bottom and starting upward 
buying will start in earnest. In the 
meantime, distributors are putting forth 
real effort to dispose of carry-over stocks 
as evidenced by promotions at prices that 
do not represent anything like normal 
markups. 


PUMPKIN—Local canners are just 
about ready to terminate operations this 
year, in fact, some of them already have 
because of unseasonable warm weather 
which effected both the quantity and 
quality of the 1950 pack. There is heavy 
demand for all sizes of pumpkin but, 
unfortunately, little or nothing remains 
unsold with those canners still running 
trying hard to meet sales already on 
the books. Prices remain unchanged at 
$1.00 for 300s, $1.50 for 2%s and $5.25 
for tens. 


PEAS—Limited offerings and unin- 
terested buyers have combined to create 
a listless market with trading only 
routine. Some small lots of standard 
peas have cropped up recently but at 
prices that leave buyers on the hesitant 
side despite their need for cheap peas. 
Offerings from Wisconsin this week 
quoted #2 tins of standard 2s at $1.40 
to $1.50, standard 3s at $1.30 and fours 
at the same price. Standard sweets, 6 
sieve are listed at $1.25 to $1.27%. 
Extra standard Alaska in the larger 
sieves are almost non-exsistant with 3 
sieve offered at $1.60 and 2s at $2.10 to 
$2.20. Fancy 2 sieve Alaskas are avail- 
able in limited quantities at $2.50 with 
3 sieve at $1.75. Despite the trade’s 
apathy toward peas it appears many 
items will advance or disappear alto- 
gether before long. Pea shipments since 
pack time have been extremely heavy 
and when the impetus of heavy govern- 
ment buying is added it seems certain 
canners will have an excellent year. 


TOMATOES—The trade’s interest in 
tomatoes continues unabated regardless 
of heavy inventories and strained bud- 
gets. As a result canners have been 
riding high since the pack began with 
sales coming faster than they had hoped 
for in their fondest dreams. Everything 
is being sold for prompt shipment only 
and at prices which are continually 
creeping upward. Standard twos can still 
be purchased at $1.50 but from every 
indication they won’t be around very 
long. In fact some buyers are looking 
to the East where standards are being 
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offered at $1.35 to $1.40 although sup. 
plies there too, are limited. Puree and 
catsup in #10 tins are in heavy demand 
but cannot be found locally. Small lots 
of ones are offered $1.00 to $1.05. It 
looks now like the buyer that doesn’t 
have tomatoes come January Ist won't 
have them until the 1951 pack. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Occasional 
lots of peaches or pears from the coast 
are finding no takers here as canned fruit 
hasn’t been moving since prices went up. 
Besides, the trade are well stocked with 
all kinds of fruit which this year took 
a sizeable bite out of their budget. The 
average buyer is determined to sit tight 
until he is forced to come into the mar- 
ket and he will take his chances on what 
is available at that time. Never-the- 
less prices have remained firm to higher 
and from all indications will remain firm 
as unsold stocks are at a minimum, 
Present offerings include 2% choice ciings 
at $2.75 and standard ones at $1.50. One 
lot of 2% choice fruit mix is offered at 
$2.60 and Bartlett pears are listed at 
2.90 for 2% choice, all of which are meet- 
ing with no interest at all. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues On Slow Side — New 
Price Lists—Apple Sauce Movement Heavy 
—Tomato Packing Ends—Green Beans 
Closely Sold—Alaska Salmon Season Over, 
Pack Figrues—Sardine Pack Ahead Of Last 
Year—Heavy Tuna Packing Continues. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Nov. 2, 1950 


THE SITUATION—The California 
canned foods market continues on the 
slow side with operators suggesting that 
not much activity can be expected in 
the immediate future. Many canners are 
in a closely sold up position, with lines 
badly broken and with quite a bit of 
prorating being done, while others are 
doling out stocks on an allotment basis 
in order to serve customers until the 
next packing season. Brokers confining 
their activities to selling for regular 
accounts are quite generally comment- 
ing on business being slow, but some who 
also buy and sell on the market are 
doing quite a business on_ re-sales, 
especially on tomatoes and tomato pro- 
ducts. No real activity is expected vntil 
consumer demand can be estimated with 
some degree of accuracy. 


FRUITS—tThe passing of October was 
marked by the bringing out on the part 
of the California Packing Corporation 
of new prices on a number of items in 
the canned fruit and vegetable list, tnese 
to apply on shipments to the end of the 
year. Shipments after December 31, but 
prior to February 15, 1951, are to be at 
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prices prevailing at time of shipment. 
The new prices on Del Monte and fea- 
tured brands of fruit cocktail and fruits 
for salad are: Fruit cocktail No. 2%, 
$3.45; No. 3038, $2.15 and buffet, $1.20. 
Fruits for salad, No. 2% glass, $4.30, 
No. 303 glass, $2.80 and No. 303 tin, 
$2.55. Both fruit cocktail and fruits for 
salad are withdrawn. Prices on apricots 
and apricot nectar for the two-month 
shipping period are: No. 2% unpeeled 
apricot halves, $3.10; No. 303, $1.90 and 
buffet, $1.22%. Unpeeled whole apri- 
cots, No. 2%, $3.25 and No. 303, $1.65; 
whole peeled apricots No. 2's, $3.25, and 
No. 2% glass, $3.50. No. 211 apricot 
nectar, 95 cents, and 46 oz. $3.15. The 
apricot items are also withdrawn. Prices 
on both California and Northwest pack 
pears and pear nectar are identical and 
these items are still available. Prices 
are: No. 2% halves, $4.15; No. 303 sliced, 
$2.50, and No. 303 glass sliced, $2.624, 
with No, 211 pear nectar, $1.05. Elberta 
peach nectar is also priced at $1.05 for 
No. 211. Figs are priced at $2.75 for 
No. 303 glass for the two-month ship- 
ping period, but this item has been with- 
drawn from sale, the pack having been 
a very small one. 


APPLE SAUCE—Sales of California 
canned apple sauce stepped up a bit dur- 
ing the week on the basis of $1.65 for 
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No. 2 fancy Gravensteins. The movement 
at retail is reported as heavier than 
usual at this season, consumers finding 
it more economical than the fresh fruit. 
Some California pack sliced apples in 
No. 10 has moved of late at $9.85 but 
sales of Northwest apples in this size 
and style are reported at $8.75. 


TOMATOES—October went out with 
a fierce wind and rain storm that hit 
almost every community on the Pacific 
Coast and in California this means virtu- 
ally the end of the tomato canning 
season, with a pack well below that of 
last year. Some canners have already 
announced that they are through for the 
season and that they find it necessary 
to prorate deliveries. Manufacturers of 
food products making wide use of 
tomato paste have been combing the 
market for some time for stocks with 
rather scant success. Sales were made 
of No. 10s but a short time ago at $13.50, 
but buyers are now offering and paying 
$15.50 and $16.50 for this item. Reports 
are current that sales have been made 
at $17.50, but these cannot be verified. 


BEANS—California canners of green 
beans are quite closely sold up, in dis- 
tinct contrast to the situation prevailing 
a year ago. At that time there was a 
surplus of beans of the higher grades 


and this surplus was not moved in its 
entirety until the 1950 crop was about 
ready for canners. Extra standard 5- 
sieve cut, of Northwest pack are being 
offered at $1.50 for No. 2s, with 6-sieve 
at $1.40, along with No. 10s of 5-sieve 
cut at $7.75. 


SALMON—The salmon canning season 
came to an end in Alaska on October 
14, a season in which 108 plants operated, 
compared with 119 plants last year. The 
output was 3,235,828 cases, made up as 
follows: King, 54,241 cases; red, 
1,133,163; pink, 1,088,577; chum, 764,754, 
and coho, 195,093. Last year’s pack 
totaled 4,375,147 cases. But 533,525 cases 
of pinks were canned in Southeastern 
Alaska, the smallest pack since 1921, and 
this served to bring the total pack down 
to a low figure. The pack of chum sal- 
mon in Southeastern Alaska totaled 
473,955 cases, the largest in the past 
six years. It is not believed that the in- 
creased pack of chums was due to any 
increase in the run but that it resulted 
from the scarcity of pinks and the 
greater activity of fishermen. Most of 
the pack of red salmon and pink salmon 
is out of first hands and chums are now 
receiving top attention. 


SARDINES—Sardine fishing in Cali- 
fornia waters has been slowed down of 
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late by weather conditions, but the 
canned pack at last report was still 
ahead of that to a corresponding date 
last year, having reached 1,962,914 cases 
on October 22. Last year at this time 
the pack of 1-lb ovals was much larger 
than that of No. 1 talls, but this year 
this is reversed, with an output of 
635,629 cases of the oval pack and 
957,337 of the No. 1 tall size. No half 
pound oblongs had been packed at this 
time last year, but this year the output 
of this size has reached 30,265 cases. 
Canners seem anxious to move No. 1 talls 
and sales at $4.15 a case are reported 
in the San Pedro market. 


TUNA —The California tuna pack con- 
tinues at a high level, despite strike con- 
ditions in some plants at San Diego. The 
September pack amounted to 870,904 
cases, one of the reasons why this fish 
has not advanced in price as have some 
others. Good packs of mackerel were 
made during the month in both the 
Northern California and Los Angeles 
regions, these totaling 510,170 cases. And 
added to these was a pack of 23,099 cases 
of squid at Monterey. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Texas Producing Bulk Of Shrimp—Changes 
Proposed In Shrimping Regulations—Indian 
Summer Sets Oyster Production Back. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Nov. 2, 1950 


SHRIMP—Production of shrimp de- 
creased in Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama and Florida, but Texas had such 
a big increase over the previous week 
that the total production for this section 
showed an increase of 2,715 barrels over 
the previous week. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing October 20, 1950 were: Louisiana 
6,641 barrels, including 3,868 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,126 barrels, in- 


cluding 671 barrels for canning; Alabama 
136 barrels; Florida 128 barrels; and 
Texas 10,187 barrels. The canneries in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama re- 
ceived 1,768 less barrels shrimp than the 
previous week. 

As reported by all Market News offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 361,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,375,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 
approximately 3,135,000 pounds more 
than one year ago. 

According to the Mississippi Seafood 
Commission 47,963 barrels shrimp were 
produced the first eight months of this 
year, Louisiana reported 161,275 barrels 
during the same period, and Texas re- 
ported 106,134 barrels. 

The canneries in Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama reported that 21,896 stand- 
ard cases of shrimp were canned during 
the week ending October 21, 1950, which 
brought the pack for the season to 
343,162 standard cases. “Standard cases” 
of shrimp represents the various sized 
cases converted to the equivalent of 48 
5-ounce cans (drained weight) to the 
case in the wet pack. 

The price of canned shrimp is $3.75 
to $4.00 per dozen for small; $4.25 to 
$4.35 for medium; $4.65 to $4.75 for 
large; and $4.85 to $5.00 for jumbo, all 
in 5 ounce tins, f.o.b. factory. 


CHANGE PROPOSED IN SHRIMP 
PERIOD—tThe following news item is 
quoted from The Mobile Press of October 
20, 1950: 


“NEW ORLEANS - (AP) - The advi- 
sory committee of the Gulf States 
Marine Fisheries Commission wants a 
closed season from Dec. 15 to March 
31 on shrimp fingerlings in inside waters. 

The present closed season is Feb, 15 
to April 15. 

The advisory committee also recom- 
mended Thursday that the outside water 
should remain open to shrimping in all 
states throughout the year. 

There would be no limit to the size 
of the individual shrimp taken and the 
limits now in effect would be abolished 


according to proposals made by the com. 
mittee. 

These and other proposals for uniform 
regulations of the shrimping industry 
were submitted to the commission, which 
will either approve the recommendations 
or pass them on without taking action 
to the legislatures of the five gulf states, 

Some Louisiana interests, where the 
major portion of the shrimp fingerlings 
grow in the state’s inland waters, took 
issue with the proposed extension of the 
closed Winter season. 

They were A. B. Chauvin of Houma, 
chairman of the sea food committee of 
the Houma-Terrebone Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Leopold Blum, president of 
the Terrebonne Shrimp Dryers Associa- 
tion. Other recommendations by the 
advisory committee were that night 
shrimping be permitted in all waters 
during the open seasons and that there 
be no size limit on trawls or mesh. There 
is no necessity for prohibiting the head- 
ing of shrimp on fishing grounds, the 
committee added. 

The committee also suggested that 
shrimp bait fishery regulations be 
seriously reconsidered ‘since there is 
much evidence of the abuse of this 
privilege’.” 

OYSTERS—Production of oysters in 
this section showed a decrease over the 
previous week of 1,373 and the amounts 
were 3,640 barrels and 2,267 barrels. 

We are still having Indian Summer 
weather with maximum temperatures of 
80 and 84 degrees, which is good ice 
cream and soft drink weather, but too 
hot for oysters because the consumers 
prefer to eat them in cold weather. 

No canning of oysters is expected to 
take place until the weather turns cold, 
because oysters are fatter and they re- 
main fresh out of the water in cold 
weather. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing October 20, 1950 were: Louisiana 
1,871 barrels; Alabama 71 barrels and 
Apalachicola, Florida 128 barrels. 

The price of spot canned oysters is 
$3.85 to $4.00 per dozen in 4% oz. tins, 
f.o.b. factory. 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 

ASPARAGUS 
Calif., Fey., Nat., No. 2 

Colossal & Mammoth....4.00-4.10 
Large 3.90-4.00 
Medium & Small................ 3.60-3.75 
3.35-3.45 
Picnic, Lge.-Mam. ........... 2.75-2.80 

Fey., Green, No. 2 
Colossal & Mammoth... 
Large 
Medium & Small.. 


4.45-4.55 
4.30-4.40 
1024.25 
.-3.50-3.60 
..1,50-1.60 
3.00-3.10 


Picnic, Lge.-Mam. 
Md., Cut Spears, with 
Tips, gr. 
BEANS, STRINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 


Fey., Fr. Sliced, 8 02. .90 
1.10 


1.40-1.45 
1.55-1.60 
7.25-7.50 
Ex. Std., Cut, 8 02. .80 
-90 
1.10-1.15 
1.20-1.30 
6.25-6.50 
Std., Cut, No. 808 1.00-1.05 
No. 2 1.10-1. 20 
No. 10 
N. Y., Fey., 3 sv., Wh., No. 2... 2.75 
B sv., Cut, No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Fey., 4 Cut, 8 02. 1.00 
No. 2 1.85 
Ex. Std., 4 sv., Cut, No. 2 ........ 1.60 
B Bv., Cut, No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.25 
WISCONSIN 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., NO. 2.85 
2 sv. 2.65 
3 sv. 2.35 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 2u.....cccceseeees 1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
4 sv., No. 2 1.70 
No. 10 9.25 
NortHwest (Blue Lakes) 
Cub, Foy., 8 NO. 2.15 
No. 10 10.65 
4 sv., No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.40 
Choice, 4 Sv., NO. 2 1.80 
9.05 
1.50 
Wh., Fey., 1 sv., No. 2........ 2.70-2.85 
No. 10 13.50 
2 NO 2.60-2.65 
No. 10 12.60 
TEXAS 
Sta., Cut, No. -80 
No. 10 5.50 
BEANS, LIMA 
No. 303 1.30 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 8.25 
Fey., Gr., No. 308, Tiny.............. 2.50 
Small 2.25-2.30 
Medium 2.00 
BEETS 
No. 10 4.50 
No. 2 1.05 
No. 10 4.50 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., No. 308...... 1.07% 
No. 2% 1.50 
No. 10 5.50 
Diced, Fey., No. 2 ............1.0714-1.10 
No. 10 4.75 
No. 10 4.50 
15/0 1.50 
20/0 1.70 
30/0 2.00 
40/0 2.10 
No. 5.00 
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3.65 


090 


4.75 
1.25 
02D 


Fey., Cut, No. & 
No. 10 


Fey., Wh., No. 2, 10/0 ... 

No. 10, 60-70 ct. 
CARROTS 

East, No. 2, Diced ............000 1.05-1.10 
No. 10 5.00-5.25 

Texas, Fey., Diced, No. 2............1.00 

CORN 

East (New Pack) 

Shoe Peg, Fey., No. 1 1.15 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 

W.K. Gold., Fey., No. 1........ 1.05-1.10 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.60-1.65 

No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., 8 oz. 1.00 
No. 303 1.40-1.45 
No. 2 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 

Std., 8 oz. 
No. 303 

Std., No. 2 

MIDWEST 

Co. Gent., W.K. Fey., No. 

Gold., W.K. Fey., 8 o2z..... . 


1.65-1.70 
8.75-9.00 
95 
1.60-1.70 
8.50-8.75 
1.30 
1.45 
7.50 


2.50 

1.65 

1.75 

8.75 

No. 1.55 

No. 7.50 

Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 808......000000000 1.35 

Std., All Sizes. Nominal 
MIDWEST SWEETS 

. 803 1.65 

1.75 

8.75 

1.50 


Ex. Std., 4 sv., No. 303.. 
5 and 6 sv., No. 303... 
4 sv. 
MARYLAND ALasKAs, (New Pack) 
Ex. Std., Ungraded, 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

1.75-1.85 

-90 
1.00 
1.35 
1.45 
7.50 
Std., ‘Ungraded, -75-.80 
No. 303 1.20-1.30 
No. 2 1.25-1.35 
No. 10 7.50 
MARYLAND SWEETS, (New Pack) 
Fey., Ungraded, 8 02. 1.00 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., Ungraded 8 02. 
No. 3038 
No. 2 
Std., Ungraded, No. 303 
No, 2 
No. 10 
New York SWEETS 
Fey., 1 and 2 sv., No. 308............ 2.45 
No. 2 2.70 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


5 sv., No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 8.25 
POTATOES, Sweet 
Md., Fey., Sy., No. 3, Sq. 
No. 2% 2.20 
No. 3 Vac. 1.92% 
Texas, Fey., Sy., Ne. 2 1.70 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.75 
PUMPKIN 
East, Fey., No. Withdrawn 
No. 2% 1.45 
No. 10 4.50 
Midwest, Fancy, No. 2 ........00000 1.25 
No. 2% 
No. 10 


SAUERKRAUT 
Midwest, Fey., No. 2%........1. 
No. 10 
N. Y., No. 2% 
SPINACH 
Balto., Fey., No. 
No. 2% 
No. 
Calif. 
No. 2% 
No. 
TOMATOES 
Tri-States, Ex. Std., 


2.10 


1.40-1.50 
1.50-1.65 
2.10-2.25 
7.50-8.00 
1.00-1.05 
1.35-1.40 
1.40-1.45 
No. 2% 2.00-2.10 
No. 10 6.75-7.00 
Midwest, Ne. 1.20 
2.00 

9.50 


No. 303 
No, 2 


2. 60-2. 70 


i. 551.60 
2.25 

7.50-8.00 
2% 2.80 
1.60-1.70 

8.00 


2.55-2.60 
9.50-9.75 


8.50 
2.25 


7.50 


TOMATO CATSUP 
Md., Fey., 14 oz. ..... «Nominal 
No. 10 11.50 
Mid-West, Fcy., 1.85-1.95 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 10 10.50 
TOMATO PUREE 
1.045, Me. 2B. BO 
1.05, No. 2 1.45 
No. 2% 1.80 
Indiana, Fey., 1.045, No. 1.......... 1.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
Calif., 1.045, No. 2%..2.10-2.15 
No. 7.50 
Fey., sae. 2.30-2.35 
No. 10 9.50-10.00 


FRUITS 
APPLES 


Calif., No. 10, SIL. 
N. W., No. 10, SI. 
APPLE SAUCE (New Pack) 

COME. BOB 1.50 
No. 2 1.65 
No. 10 7.60 

No. 1.60-1.65 
No. 7.50 
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Va., Fey., No. 8 02. -80 
No. 303 1.80 
No. 2 1,45 
No. 10 6.85 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 2%......... 

Choice, No. 2%, 

CHERRIES 
B.B.P., Water, No. 2.05-2.10 
-10.25-10.50 


Calif., R.A., 
Choice 3.25-3.50 
3.00-3.20 

FRUIT COCKTAIL 
3.50 
11.75-12.00 


Calif. N.W. 
154.30 4.65 
16.50 
Choice, 8 02. - 1.50 
No, 1 2,552.60 
NO, 24, 8508. 95 > 4.10-4.20 
14.85 
Std., 20-2.27% 2.40 
12.00-12.75 13.50 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 
Choice, No. 


Std., No. 24% 
JUICES 
APPLE 


Va., Fey., 32 oz. bot. 
46 oz., Tin 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
46 oz. 
GRAPEFRUIT 
. Fla., S/A, No, 2 
46 oz, 
ORANGE 
Fla., S/A, No. 2 
46 oz, 
PINEAPPLE 
Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
TOMATO 
Md., Fey., No. 2 
Ind., Fey., No. 2 
46 oz. 
No. 10 
46 oz. 2.30-2.50 
46 oz. 2.60 
46 oz. 
No. 10 


FISH 
OYSTERS 
Gulf, 4% oz. 
6% oz. 
SALMON—PER CaAsE 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T 
19.00 
4 15.00 
18.00-11.00 


Chums, Tall, No. 1 
11.25-11.50 
Sockeyes, BE 33.00 
20.00-21.00 


Y's 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, % Oil 5.50 
Cal. 1 Ib. Ovals with 
6.25 
SHRIMP 
3.75-4.00 
4.25-4.35 
Large 4.65-4.75 
Jumbo 4.85-5.00 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Calif., Fey., White Albacore 
15.00-15.50 
Std., 
Chunks & Flakes 


Chunks & Flakes 
Grated 
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| 
Cut Spears PEARS 
Center CUtS 
10-1.15 
05-4.15 
-7.00 
65 
Ex. Std., No. 303............ 
MIDWEST ALASKAS No. 2%, Fey., 
Calif., Fey., Wh., No. 
Fey., Light meat 14’s........13.25-13.50 | 


NOVEMBER 10, 1950—Fall Meeting, 
Ozark Canners Association, Ward Hotel, 
Fort Smith Ark. 


NOVEMBER 138-14, 1950—46th An- 
nual Convention, Wisconsin Canners 
Association, Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

NOVEMBER 13-15, 1950 — Annual 
Meeting, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15, 1950— 8rd Annual 
Food Processing Meeting, Division of 
Food Science & Technology, N. Y. State 
Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


NOVEMBER 15-17, 1950—37th Annual 
Convention, Association of Pacific Fish- 
eries, Santa Barbara-Biltmore Hotel, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


NOVEMBER 16-17, 1950 — Annual 
Fall Convention, Indiana Canners Asso- 
ciation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — Annual 
convention, Pennsylvania Canners Asso- 
ciation, Penn-Harris Hotel, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950—Fall Meet- 
ing, Michigan Canners_ Association, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1950 — 41st An- 
nual Convention, Iowa-Nebraska Can- 
ners Association, Hotel Savery, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


NOV. 27, 1950—Fall Meeting, Illinois 
Canners Association, Bismarck Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


DECEMBER 1, 1950—Special Con- 
ference Tomato Color Studies, National 
Canners Association, 1133—20th St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DECEMBER 3-7, 1950 — Mid-Year 
Mecting, Super Market Institute, Sham- 
rock Hotel, Houston, Texas. 


DECEMBER 4, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Maine Canners Association, Fal- 
mouth Hotel, Portland, Maine. 


DECEMBER 4-6, 1950—Annual Meet- 
ing, Canned Foods Association of On- 
tario, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. 


DECEMBER 5-6, 1950—Annual Con- 
vention, Tri-State Packers Association, 
Chal‘onte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—65th Annual 
Meeting, Association of New York State 


ers, Inec., Statler Hotel, Buffalo, 


_ DECEMBER 7-8, 1950—Annual Meet- 
Ing, Georgia Canners Association, De- 
Soto Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


DECEMBER 12, 1950—44th Annual 
Meeting, Minnesota Canners Association, 
Radison Hotel, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


DECEMBER 12-13, 1950 — Annual 
Convention, Ohio Canners Association, 
Deschler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 


JANUARY 8-10, 1951—Annual Pro- 
cessors Fieldmen’s Conference, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 11-12, 1951—Annual Fruit 
& Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


FEBRUARY 1-2, 1951—48rd Annual 
Convention, Ozark Canners Association, 
Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 12-13, 1951 — Annual 
meeting, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, Montreal, 
P. Q., Canada. 


FEBRUARY 15-17, 1951 — Annual 
Convention & Exhibit, National-Ameri- 
can Wholesale Grocers’ Association, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Canners Associa- 
tion, Stevens Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Il. 


FEBRUARY 17-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Retailer Owned 
Grocers, Inc., Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, 
Til. 


FEBRUARY 18-20, 1951 — Annual 
Convention, National Food Brokers Asso- 
ciation, Chicago, IIl. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1951—32nd Annual 
Meeting, National Preservers Associa- 
tion, Morrison Hotel, Chicago, III. 


FEBRUARY 27-MARCH 2, 1951—An- 
nual Convention, National Frozen Food 
Industry, San Francisco, Calif. 


MARCH 12-14, 1951—Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


MARCH 19-20, 1951—Annual Meeting, 
Canners League of California, Hotel 
Biltmore, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


APRIL 22-25, 1951—59th Annual Con- 
vention, U. S. Wholesale Grocers Asso- 
ciation, Miami Beach, Fla. 


MAY 138-17, 1951—14th Annual Con- 
vention, Super Market Institute, Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 
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FOOD PROCESSORS INVITED TO 
TESTIFY ON USE OF CHEMICALS 


Food processors and distributors have 
been invited to present their views on 
a proposed amendment of the Food and 
Drug Act to provide advance testing 
of chemicals to be used in foods. The 
invitation was issued by the Select Com- 
mittee to Investigate the Use of Chemi- 
cals in Food Products, headed by Con- 
gressman James J. Delaney (D., N.Y.). 

Witnesses who have testified before 
the committee have in general asked that - 
long-term toxicity tests be -made, and 
approved by the government, before a 
chemical substance is added to a food 
product. 

Since the burden of proof in such cases 
will be on the processor, the committee 
is anxious to learn the views of the food 
industry before it considers possible leg- 
islation. A number of processors and 
distributors have already been contacted, 
and the committee is issuing a general 
invitation to all others to request a hear- 
ing if they so desire. 

Requests should be directed to the 
Select Committee to Investigate the Use 
of Chemicals in Food Products, Room 
538, Old House Office Building, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


BROMFIELD TO ADDRESS 
VEGETABLE GROWERS 


2000 Vegetable Growers from 35 states 
are expected to attend the 42nd annual 
Convention of the Vegetable Growers As- 
sociation of America at the Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, November 26-30, ac- 
cording to Walter F. Pretzer, Cleveland, 
President of the Association. 

The four-day meeting will be the most 
complete ever planned with an official 
welcome by Governor Rennebohm and 
Mayor Zeidler. The keynote address will 
be given by Louis Bromfield, one of Am- 
erica’s outstanding agricultural writers. 

Sectional meetings covering green- 
house, truck, canning and muck crops, 
potatoes, packaging and marketing, will 
be conducted by the VGAA vice presi- 
dents. High on the list of important 
ciscussions will be the importation of 
fresh vegetables seriously affecting hot 
house producers, and the separation of 
vegetables and horticultural activities. 

Leonhard H. Weiss is Convention 
Chairman, and U. T. Rowan, who is Con- 
vention Director, have announced that 
the program will be complete with spec- 
ial tours and entertainment. 

The VGAA Ladies Auxiliary is plan- 
ning an All-American Vegetable Cook- 
book and has arranged several programs 
for the visiting ladies, including a live 
demonstration of vegetable cookery by 
Chef Gulley, one of Wisconsin’s best 
known culinary experts. The Auxiliary 
is also sponsoring the American Vege- 
table Queen, Jean Hanson, of Union 
Grove, Wisconsin, who will reign over 
the Convention and preside over the 
world’s largest salad bowl, a beautiful 
creation, 6 feet in diameter, filled with 
the Chef’s famous Wisconsin tossed salad. 
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There is many a firm that can readily use your unneeded 
equipment. It’s the opportunity for you to turn it into cash 
while fulfilling the other fellow’s need. Or you may need equip- 
ment yourself, or want to buy or sell or rent a cannery, or need 
help, or a job. Whatever your needs, you will get good results 
from an Ad. on this “Wanted and For Sale” page. The rates, 
per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to three times 
ver line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, minimum charge per 
Ad. $1.00. Count eight average words to the line, count initials, 
numbers, etc., as words. Short line counts as a full line. Use 
a box number instead of your name if you like. Forms close 
Wednesday noon. The Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Bal- 
timore 2, Md. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Tex. 


WANTED and FOR SALE 


We manufacture a general line of canning machinery and 
frequently take in good used equipment which we rebuild and 
offer for resale. Write us regarding your requirements for 
either new or rebuilt machinery. Copy of our new No. 900 cata- 
log for the asking. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
etc. Packaging Equipment including Fillers Labelers, etc. Com- 
plete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Hudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—40 unused 200 gal. Aluminum Storage Tanks, 
original cost $295, our price $75 each. We have a large and 
varied stock of Tanks and Kettles at bargain prices. Also avail- 
able are many good Mixers, Fillers, Filters, Blanchers, Pulpers, 
Labelers, Vacuum Pans, Pumps, Washers, etc. We buy and sell 
from a single item to a complete plant. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 Park Row, New York 7, 
N. Y. Phone: BArclay 7-0600. 


FOR SALE—12 Horizontal Retort Cages 58” long x 25%” 
wide x 29” deep for Baker type Steam Chests, not used, good 
condition. Adv. 50140, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Food Machinery Hand Pack Fillers, Figure 
460, new in 1947, used one month only; ideal for packing pickles, 
vegetables, etc.; immediate delivery, to be sold at fraction of 
new cost. Adv. 50147, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Two Lee Stainless Steel Kettles, 50 gallon capa- 
city; Type “C” or tilting, complete with stands, 90 p.s.i., re. 
duced price for quick sale. Adv. 50148, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—One KMC Kyler Can Labeler; will handle #1 
and #2 cans and labels up to 4%” wide and 12” maximum; 
priced less than 50% of new. Adv. 50149, The Canning Tarde, . 


FOR SALE — Practically brand new Horix type 26-spout 
Stainless Steel Gravity Filler, used few weeks only and not 
satisfactory for the requirements for which it had been pur- 
chased; can be shipped immediately, priced less than half of new 
price; complete with motor, stainless bowl, valves, and contact 
points. Dealers invited. Adv. 50150, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Five Model E Chisholm-Ryder Bean Snippers, 
excellent condition, belt drive, with picking tables, used part of 
one season after complete rebuilding. Price $850.00 each. 
Southern Packing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—We can use Stainless Steel Kettles, 100, 300 and 
500 gallons; Stainless Steel Tanks, 200 and 500 gal., some with 
coils. Also Adjustable Can Labeler for quarts and gallons; 5 
Retorts 40” x 72” with crates. Adv. 50146, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Have immediate opening for one Maintenance 
Mechanic and one Assistant Warehouse Man. Plant located 
near Detroit, Michigan. Adv. 50143, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Assistant Superintendent with experience in can- 
ning apple sauce and apple juice plus general departmental 
knowledge of operation. Year around employment and splendid 
future opportunity for right man. Adv. 50145, The Canning 
Trade. 


$$$$$ SAVED ARE $$$$$ EARNED—Check with Food Pro- 
cessing Equipment Company, Kalamazoo, Michigan for your 
Canning Machinery requirements. 


FOR SALE—2 A. K. Robins Bean Slitters; 2 Elliott Pine- 
apple Eradicators; 1 American Model CED Juice Extractor, 
Stainless Steel; 3-1%” Type BB Waukesha Sanitary Pumps; 
1 Food Machinery Grapefruit and Orange Grader-Sizer; 1 Chis- 
holm-Ryder EB-5 Tomato Chopper Pump Assembly with 7% 
HP 3 phase 220 volt Motor; 4 Open Type Vertical Cookers, 10 
gauge 41” x 72”; 1 Ayars 5-pocket Carton Filler for retail pack- 
ages; 1 #50-B Balkesley Vegetable Peeler; 1 Reco Mayonnaise 
Mixer, 22-qt.; 6 Doughboy Rotary Bag Sealers; 4 Whiz Fillers 
(Packers), Motor driven; 1 Bird #22 Meat Saw; 2 Karl Kiefer 
Rotary Visco Fillers. Pan-Am Foods, Inc., Box 1752, Browns- 
ville, Texas. 


FOR SALE—Over 50 Stainless Clad Steam Jacketed Kettles, 
guaranteed 40# pressure; 25 gal., 30 gal., 40 gal., 60 gal., 80 
gal., 100 gal., 150 gal. Also Ayars Pea & Bean Fillers. Wrap 
Around Labelers. Stainless Steel Tanks. Large quantity used 
and new stainless steel sanitary fittings and valves. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1520 W. Thompson St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Central Indiana Tomato Cannery, fully equip- 
ped 300 acre operation tomatoes and tomato juice; A-1 shape, 
good profitable business, owner retiring. Adv. 50144, The Can- 
ning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers of 
all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Thermometers 
to Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., Brooklyn, 
New York. 


FOR SALE—Four International Harvester Green Crop Load- 
ers in first class condition. W.T. Onley Canning Co., Snow Hill, 
Md. 


FOR SALE—25 bags 120 lbs. each, Spergon treated Ranger 
Round Green Bean Seed, 1950 crop. Price .30 lb. Southern Pack- 
ing Co., Inc., Baltimore 23, Md. 


THE CANNING TRADE November 6, 1950 
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